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Rights 
States to the a hts T The Woman’s P also 
— — — of iat 


THE PROPOSED EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


and women shall have Equal Rights throughout the United 
tes * place subject to its jurisdiction. 


NFP 
Introduced 


Senate—By Senator T Del.) Arr. 
Feb. 1987, (Senate She 65). 


Art. 1 


House—By Re (Ind.), Jen. 5, 1987, (House 


Joint 


Present Status 
Senate—Before Judiciary Committee. 
House—Before Judiciary Committee. 


THE EQUAL BIGHTS 


„Art. 1— tracting States the ratification of this 
Rights throughout the 
subject to their respectiv * 


By Cuba, Ecuador, Paraguay, and Uruguay, at Montevideo, De- 
cember, 1938. 
PROPOSED EQUALITY AMENDMENTS TO COVENANT 
OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
The members of the League undertake that in their respective 
the right to vote shall Bot be denied or abridged om — 
The members of the League undertake that in their respective countries 
there shall be no distinction based on sex in their law and practice regard- 


»The members of the League undertake that in their respective countries 
men and women shall have equal rights in all other fields.’ 


el, e all delegations to the Council and As- 
sembly of the League and to all Conferences under the auspices of the 
League.“ 

F 1987, Assembly of the League of 


The Practical. 8 


HE Equal Rights Amendment is not a theory. It 
| represents a fundamental] principle which must be 
established for the protection of women of the United 
States if they are to survive as free and independent 
citizens sharing Democracy. 

For women who work it is even more than that. It 
is an economic traffic “stop signal” beyond which. legis- 
lative bodies may not go in enacting restrictive laws 
for women only that will } handicap them in their efforts 
to make a living. 

It has been said Be some that women should not 
be restricted to * that they should be free to 
pass that mark. be practical. Let us reach 
equality! Our own government has carved in marble 
above the entrance to the United States Supreme Court 
building: “Equal Justice Under Law.” That is all 
the Equal Rights Amendment means. At the present 
time we are fighting for the right to compete for a 
living; to use the talents God gave us and the skill we 
have acquired through training and experience just as 
do adult men. We do not feel safe—nor are we safe— 
to have our interests turned over to politically 
appointed boards and commissions that change with 
each election, while our male competitors are left free. 

Both men and women in the lower brackets are 
exploited and there is a very practical way to give 
them protection. The conditions under which they work 
can be remedied. It is absurd to regulate workers of 
one sex rather than to regulate conditions. It savors 
too much of the old Chinese story of burning down 


the house to roast the pig. 


The effect of the Equal Rights Amendment in states 
where laws are equal will only be to make that equality 
permanent by prohibiting future discriminations based 


On Sex. 


In states where laws are unequal, the Equal Rights 
Amendment would be a mandate to such states to 
equalize their laws and kee e them equal. There would 
be no upsetting of the legal structure in any state any 
more than there was following the suff rage amend- 
ment. It was a very orderly and simple procedure. Each 


state would be free to equalize its laws as it saw fit, 


either by restricting both men and women or freeing 


both. Each state could have different laws, but within 


the state they would be equal. 
Pensions for mothers and other such laws would 
not be affected. They are on the same basis as a bonus 


for soldiers. All women are not mothers. All men 


are not soldiers. They represent special classes per- 
forming specific services and therefore specific benefits 


would not be effected by an amendment guaranteeing 


equality. The benefits are not based on sex, but on the 
service performed. 

The et Rights Amendment is not just a party 
creed or a ree aay emg, am dge. It is a guarantee of 
a principle, which the Constitution already gives to 
male citizens. Without it women are helpless and must 


5 continually fight to protect themselves from both their 


foes and their well- meaning but impractical friends. 

The Equal Rights Amendment offers the practical 
solution. It would put a stop to restrictive laws based 
on sex. It remains to be seen whether women of the 
United States will recognize this in time, or whether 
like some of the sisters in other lands, they will wait 
until the blow falls and it is too late. 

As women through experience have awakened to the 
necessity of a constitutional guarantee of equality, ten 
national organizations have endorsed the Equal Rights 
Amendment and have become active in the campaign 
for its immediate passage. 


Those with the foresight to act should act now! 


Capitol Hill Washington, B. C. 
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HE 92nd Ohio General 
Assembly adjourned 
after having considered ten 
bills affecting women. : 

Prohibitory Legislation. 
Three bills prohibiting the 
employment of women in 
certain occupations were introduced. House Bill 41 
prohibited the employment of women on punch presses, 
shearing machinery, milling machinery, “or other like 
machines.” It was introduced by a member of the 
Machinists’ Union. The problem involved was that 
women are employed on these machines at less than 
the union rate. The solution, instead of paying the 
women what men are paid, was to dismiss all women. 
This bill died in committee, its constitutionality having 
been questioned. | 
Two bills prohibiting the employment of women as 
bartenders were introduced. One, House Bill No. 70, 
was allowed to die in committee, while the other, 
House Bill 118, was amended to conform to House 
Bill 70, and was passed by the House on Febru- 
ary 23. It was not considered by the Senate, although 
it was recommended for passage by the Senate Labor 
Committee. This was a particularly vicious bill. 
Women are employed as bartenders, apparently, in 
restaurants having licenses for 3.2 per cent a 
which sell liquor in defiance of the law. Women bar- 
tenders receive about $10 a week. Men bartende 
members of the Bartenders’ Union, receive from 525 
to a week. The real reason back of this bill was 
to force women out of employment in order to substi- 
tute men. This was admitted by the sponsor of the 
bill. However, the question of morals was dra ; 
across the trail. It was alleged that these women bar- 
tenders were used as “lures.” It was further stated 
that in the face of the growing sentiment for prohi- 
bition in Ohio, if the liquor trade were not “cleaned 
up,” prohibition would come back. It never occurred to 
the sponsor of the bill to force the restaurants involved 
to limit their sales to the 3.2 cent beer provided 
for in their permits. The solution was to make it 
im ible for women to be employed. 

ese bills were introduced use women in the 
two affected trades were underbidding men. The 
solution, of course, is equal pay for equal work, but 
until women are admitted to the unions on an equal 
basis with men, or until minimum wage laws are for 
persons 1 than for women only, this ideal will be 
unat e. 

Restrictive Legislation. Three minimum wage laws 
for persons were introduced in the past legislature. 
This is an interesting and significant trend. House 
Bill 120 would have established a minimum wage of 
25 cents an hour for waiters and waitresses and would 
have abolished tipping. This bill was introduced at 
the request of the Culinary Workers of Ohio. The 
minimum wage provision was not acceptable to the 
rest of organized labor in Ohio, and without the min- 
imum wage provision, the Culinary Workers were not 
interested in it. The bill was allowed to die in com- 
mittee. House Bill 111 would have established a min- 
imum wage for domestic servants, the rates being 
incorporated in the bill. House Bill 152 would have 
provided minimum wages for persons —— v- 
ernment contracts. All three bills were ki in 
committee. 

Ohio's 40-hour bill passed, although in a somewhat 
emasculated form. Introduced as Senate Bill 287, the 


bill came up for a hearing before the Senate Labor 
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NATIONAL WOMAN S PARTY (OHIO BRANCH) 
IS ON THE JOB THROUGHOUT 
LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


By Jessie R. Morgan, Legislative Chairman 


Committee on March 2. 
The bill was sponsored by 
the Consumers’ League of 
Cleveland. At the hearing, 
much was made of the fact 
that the 50-hour law for 
women, then in effect, had 


been passed in 1919 and that much time had passed 


and conditions changed. However, the Consumers’ 
League permitted the bill to be amended to 48 hours, 
thus removing any usefulness which the bill might 
otherwise have, except where industries not included 
in the law of 1919 have been overworking women. In 
view of the militant attitude of the sponsors and of 
the Senate Labor Committee, the amendment was 
rather amusing, coming as it did, at a time when 
organized labor has been striking for a 36 to 40-hour 
week. The bill passed the Senate on March 30, with 
many other amendments exempting most of the indus- 
tries where labor is sweated. It the House, in 
this weakened form, on April 28. In as much as this 
bill will have practically no effect on working condi- 
tions of women, its passage can be disregarded for 
all practical purposes. 


House Bill 116. This bill enfranchised the women 
who have served time in the Marysville Reformatory 


for Women. Although men convicts in the Penitenti- 


ary are re-enfranchised on release as a matter of 
course, there are several thousand women released 
from Marysville who have not been. This bill is a 
worthy one. It was by the House on April 15 
and by the Senate. Mr. Ray Knight, of Akron, is to be 
commended for his efforts in behalf of this bill. | 


Ohio’s 50-50 Bill. Two bills were introduced which 
would have given women equal representation with 
men on the county central committees. In 1927, equal 
representation on the state central committees was 
won, thanks to hard work on the part of the women, 
including Mrs. C. B. Smith, of the Ohio branch. Bills 
giving equal representation on the county committees 
have been introduced in succeeding legislatures with- 
out result. This year, House Bill 190 was introduced 
by Mr. Myers, of Franklin 8 It was sponsored 
by the Twelfth Congressional District Democratic 

ub, under the presidency of Mrs. Percie Wiley. The 
bill was killed in the House Elections Committee. 
Senate Bill 147, introduced by McCluskey, of Cleve- 
land, passed the Senate with a vote of 30 to 3 on March 
30, and was recommended unanimously for by 
the House Committee on Political Subdivisions. Oppo- 
sition to the bill then developed in the House. The 
Rules Committee refused to recommend its i 
An attempt was made on April 29 to have the rules 
suspended and the bill brought before the House, but 
without success. The County organizations were 
against the bill, since it would lessen the opportunity 
of county chairmen to control their committees by 
increasing the size of the committees. The bill thus 
was lost. It was backed solidly by Democratie women 
in the state, under the leadership of Mrs. John Jaster, 
Jr., Ohio’s Democratic national committeewoman. 


One device was used by the Ohio Branch this session 
which will bear comment. A weekly bulletin on the 


status of the above bills was sent to all congressional 


chairmen by the legislative committee. It is hoped 


that next session finances will permit this bulletin to 


be sent to every member of the Ohio Branch, since it 
was a means of keeping the Branch informed. 
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How I. L. O. Conventions Affect Arien Women 


INCE the entrance of 

the United States into 

the International Labor 

Organization of the League 

of Nations, the interests of 

working women in the United States are tremendously 
affected by the action of that international body. 


There are five I. L. O. Conventions already submitted 
to Congress for action. They are: | 

The draft convention concerning the employment of 
women on underground work in mines of all kinds. 


The draft convention limiting hours of work in coal 
mines (revised 1935). 

The draft convention concerning the reduction of 
hours of work to 40 a week. 


The draft convention concerning the establishment 
of an international scheme for the maintenance of 
rights under validy, old age, and widows’, and orphans’ 
insurance. 

The draft convention concerning the reduction of 
hours of work in glass-bottle works. 


In submitting these five I. L. O. conventions to Con- 
gress on June 18, 1936, President Roosevelt stated: 
“The Congress, by a joint resolution approved June 
19, 1934, authorized me to accept membership for the 
Government of the United States in the International 
Labor Organization. Pursuant to that authorization I 
accepted such membership on behalf of the Gov 
ment of the United States.“ : 


Naming the conventions submitted, the President’s 
communication closed with: “In accordance with the 
foregoing undertaking the above-named five conven- 
tions and one recommendation are herewith submitted 
to Congress with the accompanying report of the Sec- 
retary of State, to which the attention of Congress is 
invited.” 

In addition to these already submitted, there are 


many others already adopted and which may be sub- 


mitted to this nation for action at any time. Among 
those already submitted and those — — by the 
I. L. O. but not yet sent to Congress are four Conven- 
tions regulating working conditions of women but not 
of their male competitors. These Conventions are open 
to ratification or adherence by the United States as 
well as by the other nations. 


They are as follows: 


CONVENTION CONCERNING EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 
DURING THE NIGHT 
(Adopted by I. L. O. in 1919) 


“Article 1. For the purpose of this Convention, the 
term ‘industrial undertaking’ includes particularly: 

“‘(a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the ex- 
traction of minerals from the earth; 

“(b) Industries in which articles are manufactured, 
altered, cleaned, repaired, ornamented, finished, adapt- 
ed for sale, broken up or demolished, or in which ma- 


terials are transformed; including shipbuilding, and 


the generation, transformation, and transmission of 
electricity or motive power of any kind; 

“(c) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, re- 
pair, alteration, or demolition of any building, railway, 
tramway, harbour, dock, pier, canal, inland waterway, 
road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, well, tele- 
— or telephonic installation, electrical undertak- 
ng 


, gas work, waterwork, or other work of construc- 


nify a period of only ten hours, including the interval 


WORLD COURT INTERPRETS CONVENTION tion, as well as the prepara- 
BASED ON SEX AT REQUEST OF 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


tion for or laying the foun- 
dations of any such work 
or structure. 

“The competent author- 
ity in each country shall define the line of division 
pe separates industry from commerce and agri- 

ure.“ 


“Article 2. For the purpose of this Convention, the 
term ‘night’ signifies a period of at least eleven con- 
secutive hours, 8 the interval between ten 
o’clock in the evening five o’clock in the morning. 

In those countries where no Government regulation 
as yet applies to the employment of women in indus- 
trial undertakings during the night, the term ‘night’ 
may provisionally, and for a maximum period of three 
years, be declared by the Government to signify a 

riod of only ten hours, including the interval be- 

een ten o’clock in the evening and five o’clock in the 
morning.” 


CONVENTION CONCERNING THE Use or Wurre LEAD 
IN PAINTING 


(Adopted by I. L. O. in 1921) 


- “Article 3, The employment of males under eighteen 

years of age and of all females shall be prohibited in 
any painting work of an industrial character involving 
the use of white lead or sulphate of lead or other 
products containing these pigments. : 


“The com t authorities shall have power, after 
consulti e employers’ and workers’ organizations 
concerned, to permit the employment of painters’ 
apprentices in the work prohibited by the preceding 
paragraph, with a view to their education in their 

e. 


CONVENTION CONCERNING EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 
DURING THE NIGHT 


(Adopted by I. L. O. in 1984) 


Article 3. Women without distinction of age shall 
not be employed during the night in any public or 
private industrial undertaking, or in any branch 
thereof, other than an 3 which only mem- 


bers of the same family are employed. 


Article 2. (1) For the purpose of this Convention, 
the term ‘night’ signifies a period of at least eleven 
consecutive hours, including the interval between ten 
o’clock in the evening and five o’clock in the morning: 


(2) Provided that, where there are exceptional 
circumstances affecting the workers employed in a par- 
ticular industry or area, the competent authority may, 
after consultation with the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations concerned, decide that in the case of 
women employed in that industry or area, the interval 
between eleven o’clock in the evening and six o'clock 
in the morning may be substituted for the interval 
between ten o’clock in the evening and five o’clock in 
the morning. | 


“(3) In those countries where no Government reg- 
ulation as yet applies to the employment of women in 
industrial undertakings during the night, the term 
‘night’ may provisionally, and for a maximum period 
of three years, be declared by the Government to sig- 
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between ten o’clock in the evening and five o’clock 
in the morning.” 4 

“Article 8. This Convention does not apply to women 
holding responsible positions of management who are 
not ordinarily engaged in manual work.” 


CONVENTION CONCERNING THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
WOMEN ON UNDERGROUND WORK IN MINES 
| OF ALL KINDS 


(Adopted by I. L. O. in 1985) 


“Article 2. No female, whatever her age, shall be 
employed on underground work in any mine.” 

A convention “concerning the employment of women 
before and after childbirth,’ was adopted by the I.'L. 
O. in 1919. It is not based on sex but maternity. 

The method for denouncing all these conventions is 
as follows: “A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention first 
comes into force, by an act communicated to the Sec- 
retary-General of the League of Nations for registra- 
tion. Such denunciation shall not take effect until one 
year after the date on which it is registered with the 
Secretariat.” | 
According to these terms, should the United States 
agree to one or more of these conventions, the nation 
would be bound for eleven years, during which time 
working women subject to the restriction would have 
no recourse. 

The progress to date of ratifications of the Conven- 
tions applying to women but not to men is as follows: 

Night Work Convention of 1919, ratified by 30 


nations. 


Lead Paint Convention of 1921, ratified by 24 nations. 
R 3 Work Convention of 1934, ratified by 10 

ons. | 

Underground Mining Convention of 1935, ratified by 
8 nations. | 
The I. L. O. Conventions, binding on all nations 
ratifying or adhering to them, are interpreted by the 
World Court, if an opinion is requested from the Court 
by the Council of the League. The World Court has 
already handed down a decision on one matter con- 
cerning the employment of women—that is on the 
Night Work Convention of 1919. 

The question was brought before the World Court 
by a resolution adopted by the Council of the League 
of Nations on May 9, 1932. This communication stated : 

“The Council of the League of Nation has the 
honour to request the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, in accordance with Article 14 of the 


Covenant, to give an advisory opinion upon the follow- 


ing question: ‘Does the Convention concerning employ- 
ment of women during the night, adopted in 1919 by 
the International Labour Conference, apply, in the 
industrial undertakings covered by the said Conven- 


tion, to women who hold positions of supervision or 


management and are not ordinarily engaged in 
work?“ 


The Court, on November 15, 1932, stated: The Court, 
by six votes to five, is of the opinion that the Conven- 
tion concerning employment of women during the 


night, adopted in 1919 by the International Labour 


Conference, applies, in the industrial * cov- 
ered by the said Convention, to women who hold posi- 
tions of supervision or management and are not ordi- 
narily engaged in manual work.“ 

Women of the nations that had ratified were thus 
subject to the ruling of an international Court on a 


ving. 
Since the entrance of the United States into the I. 


tives at Geneva for every meeting of the 
Body and for all the Annual Conferences of the I. L. 


7 Home Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 


BLUEBIRD CANYON PARK and ESTATES 
BEAUTIFUL SITES FOR HOME OR INVESTMENT 
WITH REAL OCEAN VIEW 
Information Upon Request Laguna Beach, California 
4 Calif : Secured 148,000 signatures for Rights Amend- 


L. O. the National Woman’s Party has had representa- 


verning 


O. Alice Paul, Lola Maverick Lloyd, Mary Philbrook 
and Mrs. John Jay White, of the International Rela- 
tions Committee of the Woman’s Party, have led the 


American women at Geneva in guarding against dis- 


criminations based on sex in the proposed Conventions, 
and in seeking to stop them at the source. 

Since the United States has been a member of the 
I. L. O., no new Conventions applying to women alone 
have been proposed. 

The Conventions above mentioned and adversely 
affecting women, although drafted prior to the en- 
trance of the United States in the I. L. O., are open 
to action 4 this nation. Should the United States 
ratify or ere, there would no turning back for a 
period of eleven years. 


House Votes 2 To 1 To Repeal 


Section 213, Economy Act Of 1932 


By a vote of 205 to 128 the House of Representatives 
on June 5 voted for H. R. 3408, the Celler Bill, repeal- 
ing Section 213 of the Economy Act, universally known 


as the “married persons clause,” under which so many 


— women employed by the Government lost their 


The amendment * to the bill in the Civil 
Service Committee ecting original appointments 
when the salary of husband and wife totaled more than 
$4,000, was discarded in the House. 

The five women members of the House fought val- 
iantly for the measure, passage of which was clinched | 
with a roll call vote. : 
Section 213 has been in operation for five years, 
having been enacted into law in June, 1932. It is the 
only remaining section of the Economy act of that 
date. Hearings have been held and surveys made to 
Show the result of the law in working a hardship on 
women, discriminating against marriage and failure 
to accomplish the p for which it was intended. 

The fight for repeal been led by the Government 
Workers Council of the National Woman’s Party, with 
eighteen or more other national organizations endors- 
ing and cooperating. 

The House vote is a tribute to the work of women, 


‘whose political strength was massed for passage of 
the bill. 

Prospect 5853 Est. 1922 
Investment Service for Women Only / 
GERTRUDE I. GEORGE 

Realtor 
FOUNDER and DIRECTOR : 
WOMEN’S SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
1009 South Grand Ave. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Special Agent 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE EST. 1894. 


Exclusive Sales Representative 


ment petition for Califernia alone. 
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Mrs. Wiley Addresses Women Of Mexico 


¶ EDITOR’S NOTE: Mrs. Harvey V. Wiley (Anna Kelton Wiley), whose article, “Women 
Suffrage in Mexico,” appeared in the June 15 issue of Equal Rights spoke to members of the 
Frente Unico Pro Derechos de la Mujer in Mexico City on the evening of May 10. Excerpts 
from her speech are herewith presented, together with the response by Senora Cuca Garcia, 


so beautiful. Our week 
here seems to have been a 
progressive one. Each day 
we have seen a more beau- 
tiful place until we reached 
the zenith last night at 
Taxco. 

But even in a garden all 
cannot be well, if the heart 
is not right. Adam and Eve 
were driven from a garden 
because of disobedience. 
The arrogant Babylonians 
were driven from their 
magnificent gardens be- 
cause of their evil manner 
of living, and our Saviour 
was betrayed in a garden! 
And so it behoves human 
beings to walk humbly and 
to act justly whether in a 

rden or in a desert. Their 
—— must be gardens in 
order that the place around 


them may reflect their own > 


inner beauty. 

The subject of my talk to 
you is Justice—Justice to 
women. It seems strange 
that in a land so filled with 

ictures and images of the 
Blessed Virgin and the 
other Holy Women that the 
men of Mexico should deny 
women the vote, the symbol 
of their right as citizens. 
If God Almighty entrusted 
to a woman the tremendous 
task of caring for and 
rearing the infant Jesus, 
Ruler of the world, why 
should men deny to women 


which took the form of a message to women of North America. 


1 SEEMS almost a sacrilege for me to talk of 

human rights here tonight when a human being has 
the mere privilege of being here in this beautiful land. 
If a 2 could live off of pure sentiment and exist 
just by looking at nature, here would certainly be the 
nee to come. I had not dreamed that Mexico could 


tutional amendment 


And what great progress . 
United States can be noted by the fact of our consti- 
passed in 1920 giving women the 
vote, and the effort now afoot and gaining ground 
every day, to pass another constitutional amendment 


to the end “That men and women should have equal 


MESSAGE OF CUCA GARCIA | 
TO WOMEN OF NORTH AMERICA 


want to take this op to 
message to the women of the North American Union. 
We are interested deeply in 22 our political rights. 
We, as Mrs. Mendoza said, hel to make the Revolu- 
tion. The smoke of the powder from the battlefields 
our hair many times wthout making 


them we open the doors of Congress to all the 


— 


send a fraternal 


women have made in the 


rights throughout the 
United States and in every 
place subject to its juris- 
diction.” 

It took us 72 years to win 
the vote in our country. 
The first equal rights con- 
vention was held in Seneca 
Falls, N. V., in 1848 and 
the Congress received the 
last ratification of three- 
fourths of the state legisla- 
tures on August 26, 1920. 
It was not easy. Women 
tried first to win the vote 
by the state by state method. 
The first state to grant 
women the vote was Wyo- 
ming, a far Western state, 
which gave them the. vote 
back in its territory days 
and came into the Union 
with its women voting. 
Then followed Colorado, 
Idaho and Utah, Washing- 
ton, California, Arizona, 
Kansas and Oregon, Alas 
Montana and Nevad 
western states, where the 
men realized that the 
women had pioneered and 
helped settle the great West 
and were entitled to recog- 
nition as citizens. 3 

When American women 
had won the vote in 12 
states, our leaders realized 
that the time had come to 
work for the vote nation- 
ally, using these 12 states 
as the fulcrum with which 
to raise the rest of the 


the right of merely electing those who are to rule over 
their country? It is strange, but women rule over all 
men during their tender and most impressionable 
years—the most important years from a character 


standpoint—and then suddenly these same men who 


have been under the dominion of women for 20 years, 
turn around and deny their mothers the vote! 
It is a cause for rejoicing, however, that women are 
gradually emerging today from that legal status of 
subjection which came from the old world. | 
The great commentator, Blackstone, who wrote of 
the English Common Law, which ruled our country in 
the beginning, and which held women to be a mere 
chattel, stated that 4 man might beat his wife if the 
stick were no thicker than his thumb “so great a 
favorite is the female of the law of England.” 4 


women out of their condition of helplessness. It was 
not an easy task. 

The last 8 years of our struggle for the vote were 
years full of drama and frightful effort. Led by Alice 
Paul, the founder and inspiring genius of the Woman’s 


Party, founded in 1916, we dramatized our desire to 


become citizens. Beginning on March 3, 1913, with a 
monster parade in Washington City, numbering 
thousands of women and costing $26,000, we went on 
year by year for eight years, first with this parade 
and that, and then with deputations to the President. 
Eleven deputations went to see the President imploring 
him to lead his party to pass the necessary legislation. 
When the President refused to receive any more depu- 


(Continued on page 104) 


cf 


| 
| 
| 
| the Revolution was ended and they had taken advan- 
tage of our services, sent us back home, 
4 the place of a woman is in her home.’ We, this 
1 have asked —— times how can we go 
back home if we need to work 
: “Nevertheless we are not discouraged by the indif- 
ference of our Government in denying to us ede * 
i And we are — tonight that we have 80 
sz many — rom the fight of the women of the United 
‘ States. e shall take advantage of this knowledge 
dl in our fight, 8 into consideration that our country 
j is semi-colonial, where the * many of them 
passed only in front of the They do not intend 
i some we women will sit in Chambers. Many of 
4 them will not turn back. 
“As Mrs. Mendoza said, I was nominated for the 
Federal Congress by 10,000 votes, but was not allowed 
to take my seat. wish to make this promise as a 
| mg for my * I do not care for the decisions 
of the National volutionary Party. The National 
Revolutionary not the will of the 
5 people. I will go to my District for the June 
4 elections because the — will back me, This shows 
' that the le are with the w 
women — = t qualifications 
, 7 as a pioneer in favor of woman’s rights. I feel upon 
ö my shoulders the 1 of this task and I will 
| not disappoint the women. I can do now is to send 
| through our visitor, whom I consider a Sister in this 
fight, the salutations of the Frente Unico Pro Derechos 
de la Mujer and of all women enrolled under this 
4 banner.“ 
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The Vision 


By Harriet Howe 
66 
the people perish.” Amo draws from it electricity to tu t wh f 
all the splendid | the industry eels 


ment has rejoiced in and been proud of in the past, 
perhaps, there was none who carried in her heart so 
clear a vision of “what this world might be, as Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, the anniversary of whose birth 
we honored on July 8rd. She was like an architect who 
draws plans with fine perfection and makes blueprints 
with which to guide workers in all departments to the 
completion of a grand edifice. 


With inner eye she beheld what should be built for 
the perfection of human life and happiness. She gloried 
in p ing. She kept the vision of a new world where- 
in women and men worked wisely together, with 
mutual understanding and mutual appreciation of each 
other’s gifts and abilities. Where men and women 
worked joyously for the highest achievements of each 
and all. Such a busy world, such a happy world, such 
an aspiring, intelligent world, such a beautiful world, 
she constantly dreamed of. Her impatience with waste, 
jealousy, dishonesty, polities and greed sometimes broke 
forth in scathing words. Then checking her own 
wasted emotion, she would say, But they are all doing 
the 1 know how. The job is to improve their 


Defeat and discouragement often depressed her for 
a space, then with glowing eyes she would surmount 
the temporary obstacle and exclaim, “A defeat is not 
a defeat, it’s a challenge to better effort.” : 


For herself she did not prefer the title Feminist,“ 
though she was probably classified as one of the world’s 
leading Feminists. She preferred the title Humanist. 
We are too much male and female already,” she would 
say. Again, “Race is above sex and we need to be more 
human, more conscious of belonging to the highest 
order of creation, which is more important even than 
womanhood, and become really worthy of belonging 
to the highest order, wise, healthy and free.” It might 
be said that she meant to convey that race conscious- 
ness, i. e. consciousness of the whole people, is more 


important than sex consciousness with which we are 
overburdened. 


She rejoiced to work with and for our Feminists 
because their purposes ran parallel with hers and for 
the furtherance of her vision of recognition and devel- 
opment of women’s abilities, and for a wider under- 
standing of the fact that to keep women in kitchens 
tor Ute means retrogression of the entire human race. 


Siz mortal hours a day to hamdle food, 
Prepare tt, serve it, clear tt all away, 
Mile the slow finger of Heredity : 
Writes on the forehead of each living man, 
Strive as he may, “His mother was a cook!’ 


This is from the verse called “Six Hours n Day,“ in 
the volume In This Our World.“ 


She was a tireless worker, planning far ahead to get 
the most results in the least time, with far-reaching 


accuracy. There was no excuse for idleness. Rest 


meant only a change of work for her. To reverse a 
disaster, to turn a defeat into a victory was her great- 
est delight. She knew how to take an emotion—caused 
by grief, loss, joy or anger, and use its power, by trans- 
mutation, to create something worthwhile, just as an 
engineer takes the power from a dashing stream and 


_ “Why not?” she would say. not use the emo- 

tion instead of letting it use you?“ t a mastery! 

Plan your work,“ she would exclaim, then work 
your plan.“ 

And constantly she did that, insofar as human 
strength could attain. Anything that man can visualize 
he can do, but how few of us have the gift of vision. 

Of the power of woman she wrote in “In This Our 


World”: 


She walketh veiled and sleeping, 

For she knoweth not her power; 

She obeyeth but the ng 

Of her heart, and the high leading 
Of her soul, unto this hour. | 
S advancing, halting, creeping, 
Comes the Woman to the hour!— | 
She walketh veiled and sleeping, 

For she knoweth not her power. 


News From Industrial Front Shows 


The Results Of Protective Laws 
“Employers of women in mercantile establishments, 


efactories and institutions throughout Illinois today 


began adjusting themselves to application of the state 


woman's eight hour law. . . That the law might work 


— 


ing seve 


hardships on some women was pointed out by Daniel 
r of Progressive Hotels, Inc., operat- 
hotels in Chicago. 

„Hotel housekeepers may have to be rep 


laced by 
men unless some adjustment is made in the law,’ Mr. 


Goldberg said. Hotels are a twenty-four hour busi- 


ness, and guests demand twenty-four hour service from 


the housekeepers. Another problem confronting us will 


arise when guests in the dining room linger and 9 


“a waitress overtime. Resort hotels, particularly, 


have difficulty.’”—Chicago Daily News, July 6, 1937. 


“Providence, R. I., July 4.—Five Woonsocket spin- 


ning mills are to start within three weeks a three 


months’ contest arranged by an arbitration board to 
determine whether women are to have all the frame 
spinning jobs or only half of them. 


“A strike begun ten weeks ago by 800 workers has 


been settled on all points except the demand that 


vacancies be filled by men alone. The mills conceded 
the point on mule spinning, which requires greater 


Strength and agility and which can be done better by 


July 5, 1937. 


men, but the managements insisted women were better 
at frame spinning —a form currently into greater use. 

“During the contest, the mills are to keep exact 
records on work done by exclusively male shifts and 
the competing better- shifts.“ Chicago Tribune, 


News from Ohio: The 48-hour law passed this last 
legislature provides that women must have half an 
hour lunch hour after 5 hours of work. The rubber‘ 


factories run on a six-hour shift. We are expecting 
the dismissal of hundreds of women after August 20 
as a result of this. 
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we had college women, 
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ECAUSE I believe equal 
rights for men and 
women is just, and because 
I believe it necessary for the By Congressman Usher 
progress of the nation, I am | 


ment to the Constitution now before Congress. 


It is my firm belief that individuals, both men and 
women, are sufficiently handicapped by their own indi- 


vidual limitations without the additional burden of 


legal handicaps in living their lives and earning their 
daily bread. 

Some men are stronger than others, yet we would 
not consider enacting laws prohibiting weaker men 
from ditch digging or any other occupation. These dif- 
ferences take care of themselves. y then should we 


place women, who are citizens, in a class by them- 


selves because they have been termed the weaker 
sex? They will not seek the jobs beyond their strength 


important problems today that must be solved by men 
and women together—not separately. 


I have three children, two sons and a daughter. 
They desired the same education, and I have given it 


to them. All three desire to enter the same profession 


and are doing so. I have found no difference in their 


Mrs. Wiley Addresses Women Of Mexico 


WHY SHOULD WE RETAIN A MEDIEVAL ca 
ATTITUDE TOWARD WOMEN? 


L. Burdick, of North Dakota 
- whole-heartedly in favor of the Equal Rights Amend- 


This Congress Should Pass Equal Rights Amendment 


for the identical 
. I am not in favor of 
the economic slavery of 
women. No nation can 
ever reach the highest peak 
of civilization that does not remove from the pathwa 
of the mothers of that nation every stumbling bl 
to their highest development. Mental and physical 
development do not go hand in hand with restriction. 

Therefore I believe this Congress should the 
Equal Rights Amendment reading: “Men and women 
shall have equal rights throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 

We have cast aside many other worn out traditions 
that have shackled human beings. Why then should 
we 3 a medieval attitude toward women in 
our law | 


Adding the Equal Rights Amendment to the Consti- 


+» tution would be giving to women no more than other 
any more than do men. Millions of men are incapable | 


of the more strenuous labor, but they are not prohib- 
ited by law from these occupations. There are more . 


citizens already have. I am confident that it would 
vastly improve labor conditions and contribute greatly 
toward a normal adjustment of conditions generally 


throughout the United States. 

It is not the complicated thing some regard it to be. 
Its very simplicity recommends it to me as a practical 
step that will inevitably do away with unnecessary 
conflict between the sexes and be a foundation upon 
which to build. | ’ 


(Continued from page 102) 


tations, we began on January 10, 1918 to . — 8 
en 


White House with banners stating: “Mr. 
how long must women wait for Justice?” 


The members of the Woman’s Party picketed ) 


fully for 5 months and the pickets at the White House 


gates became as great an object of interest to the 
tourists as the cherry blossoms are today. Suddenly ; 


on July 17 the pickets were arrested. On that da 
some Russian envoys came to the White House an 
the banners read: “The President of the U. S. is as 
much of a Czar to the women of the U. S. as the Czar 
of all the Russias.” From then until November the 
women were arrested and imprisoned for terms rang- 


ing from two weeks to two months. The charge was 


obstructing traffic on the Avenue in front of the White 


House, a street as wide as your Paseo de la Reforma. — 


In all, 218 women from all walks of life were arrested. 
In the picket lines _— a period of eight months 
u 


ists. When the women were sent to prison they were 


treated with great brutality. They were thrown into 


punishment cells and onto hard floors. One of the lead- 
ers, because she called out to a comrade, was hung 
up by her thumbs. It hardly seems possible that such 
‘brutality could have been practiced on American 
women only twenty years ago. But every word I am 


saying is true. 


November 10, 1917, was the date of our last picket 
line. There were thirty-one women in that line. 


Mrs. Wiley then told of her personal experiences ; 


b women, society women, 
working women, Republicans, Democrats and Social 


of the vote Passing the House on January fo. 1918, a 
year to a day 

told of the ratification fight. 


She concluded by telling of the Inter-Ameriean Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace and of the vote 
passed December 19 to recommend to the Govern- 
ments of the American republics that they adopt tie 
most adequate legislation granting to women full recog- 
nition of the rights and duties of citizenship.” “ 


> 


when the picketing began. She also 


Rooms At Headquarters N 


Rooms at Woman's Party headquarters, national 
headquarters of the Woman's Party, 144 B Street, N. 
E., are available at reasonable rates to members and 
their friends. 2 


* 


Working Women Speak. 
Pass the Equal Rights Amendment Now 02 
. 100 for 81.00 
Send Orders to 
ALMA LUTZ 


National Woman’s Party 
144 St., heast Washington, D. C. 
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